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FOREWORD 
IPN" 


Early in 1979 the Inuit Tapirisat 
of Canada recognizing certain dif- 
ficulties Inuit encounter in ad- 
justing to life in Southern 
cities, began looking into the 
experiences of Inuit living in the 
South. Soon afterwards, the Urban 
Survival Research Project was 
launched. The purpose of the 
project was to find out what was 
happening to Inuit who lived in 
Southern cities and to somehow 
arrive at solutions to the prob- 
lems they encountered. 


"Inuit in the South" is the first 
Stage “Or. “this jprnagect> Gi isa 


summary of the completed re- 


search. The second stage, a hand- 
book for living in the South is to 
be published separately. 
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INTRODUCTION 
AL DAL 


In the middle of February 1980, I 
came to work at the Inuit Tapiri- 
sat head office, right downtown 


where Gloucester Street crosses 
Bank - one of Ottawa's busiest 
streets. I had known some staff 


members since 1972 when I worked 
as a summer student at the Depart- 
ment of Indian Affairs and 
Northern Development. I also knew 
something about Inuit concerns and 
knew something of the people at 
DIAND's Social Development Divis- 
jon who supplied ITC with the 
funds for ‘the project I> iwas “to 
Carry Out. ©) was ‘hired aby abkC wo 
find out the main problems of 
Inuit in the South, and which 
organizations and resources down 
here are the most helpful and 
useful. 


I was’ to find -alil’ ‘this tout; by 
reading reports, talking to Inuit 
in the South and consulting with 
other "resource people". Part of 
that involved asking people I was 
with every day these rather per- 
sonal questions (about main 
problems and what would help), 
then turning around and asking 
their employers and counsellors. I 
was Curious to see if there actu- 
ally were some serious, common 
problems. If there were, I wanted 
to try to help as a number of 
people in this category (Inuit in 
the South) have helped me a lot 
over the years. 


At first I only questioned Inuit 
who had lived down here for at 
least four years and had seen many 
others come and go. I asked them 
what they considered were some of 
the main problems that Inuit face 
in the South generally, what they 
considered was helpful at present, 
and what could be done to overcome 
the problems. 
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I remember, in the early days of 
this project, walking past the 
elevator in the ITC building and 
saying "Hi" as usual to two fellow 
staff members, both Inuit ladies. 
They laughed. One of them asked me 
how I was studying them that day. 
I felt quite misunderstood. As 


time went on, though, I don't 
think anyone viewed me as ITC's 
resident anthropologist. Either 
they saw me as myself or just 


another Qallunaak who worked at 
TGS 


I managed to question about seven- 
ty people over the course of about 
six months. Seventeen of them 
spoke only about students. I asked 
Inuit and non-Inuit in Ottawa, 
Montreal and Winnipeg. I also 
brought the (same) questions to 
people in Eskimo Point and Fro- 
bisher Bay. I sent them by mail to 
settlement councils across’ the 
North, to government agencies and 
to Inuit organizations. I asked 
other people in different places 
over the phone. Anyone with any 
concern about the matter had the 
opportunity to respond or partici- 
pate. I asked friends, acquain- 
tances and strangers; students and 
trainees, principals and teachers, 
presidents and directors, secre- 
taries and counsellors. 


Sometimes I would ask the people I 
was interviewing if they wanted to 
ask me some questions, or if they 
wanted to know about my main prob- 
lems. I don't think anyone wanted 
to know. This was my "methodol- 
ogy". I can't remember anyone who 
wasn't thoughtful, considerate and 
helpful. Thank you all. 


The more people I talked to, the 
clearer it became that Inuit in 
the South actually weren't one 


group by anyone's standards. Often 
they had little in common with 
each other; coming from different 
communities in different northern 
regions to different cities. They 
arrived in the South at different 
times in their lives for different 
reasons. Three distinct "groups" 
emerged according to the general 
Situations people had in common; 
students, working people’ and 
patients. 


STUDENTS 
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After World War II the federal 
government, disturbed by the poor 
health, declining economy and lack 
of formal education among Inuit, 
increased its involvement in prac- 
tically all aspects of their 
lives. The Northern Program of 
what is now DIAND then’ became 
totally responsible for Inuit 
education. Before that, elementary 
schools had been run in the North 
by various agencies including 
churches. 


By 1960, only half of the Inuit 
school-age children in the Can- 
adian North were going to school. 
Only one quarter of these children 
went regularly. By 1965, Grade 6 
was the average formal education 
level among Inuit. Because they 
had to learn in English and had to 
follow a routine in the classrooms 
which was very different than the 
traditional routine of living off 
the land, these first students and 
their parents found school very 
difficult to adjust to. 


More educational programs for Inu- 
it gradually developed: teachers 
in some settlements started adult 
education classes; DIAND started 
programs in larger Northern cen- 
tres such as Aklavik, Yellowknife 
and Churchill. These programs 
taught trades such as carpentry, 
plumbing and mechanics. DIAND 
thought these skills would be use- 
ful for Inuit to have in the new 
settlements into which they were 
gradually moving from traditional 
camps. 


The Churchill Vocational Centre 
(CVC), a boarding school in north- 
ern Manitoba, was opened by DIAND 
in 1964 to teach Inuit (from 15 to 
20 years of age) the basics of 
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some these trades. Several young 
Inuit from the Keewatin, Baffin 
and northern Quebec met for the 
first time at CVC and got to know 
each other. Many of today's Inuit 
leaders won their first elections 
at the Churchill Vocational Cen- 
tre; for positions on the CVC 
Student Council. Most CVC students 
attended vocational programs for 
three years, graduated and wanted 
to learn more. 


DIAND helped Churchill graduates 
to come to Ottawa for high school, 
academic upgrading or _ further 
trade school training. In the late 
1960's, as more and more Inuit 
students came South, the Vocation- 
al Training Section opened a 
second (counselling) office in 
Winnipeg to place Keewatin stu- 
dents into schools and boarding 
homes. Ten years ago, around 120 
Inuit students came South each 
year for high school or vocational 
training. 


The Churchill Vocational Centre 
was closed when the Federal Gov- 
ernment transferred control. of 
education in the NWT to the new 
Territorial Government in 1970. 
The Territorial Government then 
built high schools in Frobisher 
Bay, Inuvik and Yellowknife, as 
well as the Adult Vocational 
Training Centre (AVTC) in Fort 
Smith. 


They opened a counselling unit in 
Edmonton to provide’ information 
about colleges, universities, 
grants and bursaries for high 
school graduates from the NWT 
(whose only option is to continue 
their education in the South). 


Still only a very few Inuit stu- 
dents graduate from high school 
and continue on to university. 
Some attend classes at the North- 
ern Alberta Institute of Technol- 
ogy (NAIT) or the Southern Alberta 
Institute of Technology (SAIT) as 
part of an apprenticeship program. 


Northern Quebec students either 
went south after elementary 
school, or didn't continue their 
education at all, until the Kati- 
vik School Board was created out 
of the James Bay Agreement a few 
years ago.e This Inuit controlled 
board very recently began to offer 
grades nine and ten in some north- 
ern Quebec communities. 
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Most of the approximately 70-80 
Inuit students presently in the 
South are below the grade 12 
level; several are older northern 
Quebec students who are continuing 
programs they started here before 
high school was available at home. 


The Vocational Training Section of 
DIAND continues to be the main 
helping agency for Inuit students 
in southern Canada. Northern 
school boards or other northern 
agencies involved in education and 
training now authorize students to 
go South and they pay for the 
courses which DIAND arranges for 
them. 


About 65 young Inuit came South 
in 1980 through VTS. The largest 
number of students, forty, came to 
Ottawa this year. Sixteen came for 
high school; six came for on-the- 
job training; nine for vocational 
or technical courses at Algonquin 
College (five of these students 
came for academic upgrading). Nine 
others were enrolled in other 
programs; mostly business. col- 
leges. 


Seven air pilot trainees went to 
Peterborough, Ontario (this is a 
fairly constant number) and eleven 
civilians came to Camp Borden, 
Ontario for an air mechanics 
course. Four Inuit enrolled in 
George Brown Community College. 
There were two on-the-job trainees 
in Winnipeg in 1980, and a couple 
of academic upgrading students. 


Inuit students stay in Winnipeg 
and other centres for a year on 
average. Students in Ottawa tend 
to stay longer. The Vocational 
Training Section of DIAND now 
offers up to ten different pro- 
grams for northern native people. 
The main educational programs are: 


1. On-the-job training. For al] 
Inuit, Indians and Metis in 
the NWT, Yukon, northern 
Quebec and Labrador. About 100 
people are involved in this 
One year program which takes 
place in government, private 
industry or non-profit organi- 
zations. Most training pro- 
grams take place in the North. 
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2. Apprenticeship Training Pro- 
gram in Construction. At most, 
five Inuit are involved each 
year. Generally they spend 2-3 
months of their training per- 
iod in the South for tutoring 
or classroom study and examin- 
ations. Most of their time is 
spent in the North where they 
work on construction and 
repair of federal and other 
buildings, under the direction 
and supervision of a certified 
VTS journeyman instructor. 


3. Special Courses. DIAND will 
develop, fund and administer 
special courses which northern 
governments or organizations 
request in order to meet 
certain needs. (The Inuktitut 
syllabics touch typing course 
which took place in Ottawa and 
a heavy equipment operators 
course in Oakville, Ontario 
were examples). These courses 
are open to anyone in the 
North who wish to participate. 


4. Services for Inuit Students in 
the South. DIAND has a coun- 
selling office in Ottawa, 
where about six people work 
under Ralph Ritcey, Sup- 
erintendent of Vocational 
Education; there has been a 
smaller office of two people 
in Winnipeg. VTS Counsellors 
place students in school, find 
them accommodation, provide 
educational and social coun- 
selling. In addition, they 
give students their allowance 


cheques, arrange medical 
appointments and provide bus 
passes. Students in Ottawa 
elect their own student coun- 
cil each year, mainly to 
organize recreational activi- 
ties. 
DIAND has tried to hold orien- 
tation programs for new students 
and those who require’ further 
orientation to city life, usually 
in August. The orientation program 


changes every year. Police come to 
talk about traffic and traffic 
lights, etc.; others come to talk 
about community services in the 
city; the Ottawa Transportation 
Commission (OTC) comes to talk 
about bus routes. Advice is given 
on what to do if you have tooth- 
ache, what to do if you get lost, 
or have school problems. 


During the first few days of 
classes, DIAND counsellors stay in 
the school should they be needed. 
For the next two weeks or so, 
after the students arrive, further 
orientation takes place, ' i.e. 
students are shown the bus routes 
if necessary and obtain bus passes 
through DIAND. Then, there are 
shopping trips. Counsellors will 
give a student money to do their 
own shopping if they think he or 
she is mature and "knows the 
ropes". If not, they will help the 
Students to shop. There are also 
medical, dental and eye examina- 
tions for students upon arrival in 
the South. 


The Vocational Training Section of 
DIAND finds "boarding homes" for 
Inuit students each Fall. They 
look for Ottawa families who would 
like to have Inuit students living 
in their homes, select the fami- 
lies they think will be the most 
suitable, and pay them for the 
students’ room and meals. Usually 
two students will be placed in 
each boarding home; an older re- 
turning student is usually placed 
with a new student to show him or 
her "the ropes". 


Counsellors make regular telephone 
calls to the parents of Inuit 
students in the South. The stu- 
dents in Ottawa are welcome to 
come to the Vocational Training 
Section office (downtown near the 
ITC office) after school to phone 
home. Some students will often 
drop in just to visit their coun- 
sellors. Some also come for tutor- 
ing if they are having difficulty 
with schoolwork. 


Twenty-nine people were interview- 
ed about Inuit students in the 
South. Nineteen of them were 
students or former students. The 
others were counsellors, teachers 
or other educational authorities. 
The tables below show what they 
considered to be the main problems 
and wnat was most helpful. 
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Students' Problems 
Ac*odiNo APA SNE < DS 


Note: The numbers listed refer to the 
were mentioned. 
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Homesickness - related to break with 
families, family pressure; culture and 
environment differences. 
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Rules and regulations - lack of 
personal freedom 
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Academic disparity 
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Loneliness and isolation 
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Money - especially to call home 
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Difficulty with cultural and 
environmental differences 
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Escaping problems at home or 
coming for adventure 
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Lack of incentive to succeed at school 
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What Helps the Most 
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Inuit House 
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Professional resource people 
(counsellors, chaplain) 
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Applying yourself to school and 
having a sense of purpose or goal 
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The students who were interviewed 
(by another student) didn't seem 
to be aware of their’ overall 
situation - e.g they didn't know 
exactly how many others were in 
Ottawa or what the others were 
here for. Yet they all had a 
general impression’ that other 
students were often coming and 
going and that quite a few didn't 
finish their program of study. 


Not having enough money to do all 
the things they'd like to in the 
city was a common complaint among 
students. Some weren't too happy 
with the new rules and regulations 
in their boarding homes or at 
school. A few commented that oth- 
ers didn't like their boarding 
homes sometimes (good boarding 
homes which offer a family atmos- 
phere - a “home away from home" 
really helps). Quite a few didn't 
like taking buses. 


In Ottawa, most wanted a higher 
allowance and wished they could 
call their parents more often - 
i-e. on a_ toll-free telephone 
(which they wouldn't have to pay 
for). On the whole, the students 
seemed pretty happy here. They 
think that Inuit House and their 
counsellors are pretty helpful. 
One constructive suggestion was 
that opportunities to do odd jobs 
be posted at Inuit House. 


Older Inuit who had studied in the 
South had a much clearer idea of 
the main difficulties of students 
and what can help. Some people 
said that students, more than any 
other northerners in the South, 
are reluctant to mix with non- 
Inuit. They are shy of cultural 
differences which they encounter 
at school or on the city streets. 
Often they aren't clear about the 
exact nature of these differences; 
except that many southerners seem 
to be a little strange because 
they rush around without smiles on 
their faces and have a lot more 
rules and regulations about where 
and when to eat and sleep, for 
example, than Inuit. Students find 
that they aren't as free to do as 
they please in the South. They 
also have to decide more things 
for themselves. 


Loneliness and isolation can re- 
sult from feeling uncomfortable 
about cultural differences. These 
feelings often lead to homesick- 
ness. Homesickness also comes from 
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are: more English is spoken in the 
North now, television in the North 
has introduced Inuit to trees, 
tall buildings and crowds. This 
has softened the initial shock of 
environmental differences. More 
new students have friends’ or 
relatives who were in the South or 
are still there by the time they 
arrive. Some have seen cities 
through a youth exchange program. 
Also, everyone agrees that Inuit 
House in Ottawa has really helped 
the new students to feel more at 
home. 


There is a general agreement among 
counsellors, other education 
authorities and some former stu- 
dents that a number of Inuit 
students have difficulty at school 
in the South because the school 
system in the North is quite dif- 
ferent (that is - the academic 
Standards - as well as the size of 
classes). Because a Grade 9 level 
in some northern schools can be 
equivalent only to a Grade 6 or 7 
level here, inuit students are 
often placed in southern classes 
with children who are quite a bit 
younger than they are. This can be 
very discouraging. Ralph Ritcey, 
Superintendent of Vocational 
Education at DIAND, who has been 
involved with Inuit education 
through and even before the years 
of the Churchill Vocational 
Centre, saw lack of academic 
preparation as by far the main 
problem of Inuit students in the 
South. He considered problems 
associated with "culture shock" to 
be "way over-rated by some peo- 
ple". Homesickness, in his 
Opinion, is not really as much a 
problem as it was years ago. 


Several people commented that too 
many students come South for the 
wrong reasons - to escape family 
problems or to have a great adven- 
ture instead of coming to get an 
education. Others don't try to do 
well at school because they don't 
really know why they should; why 


school is important to their 
future i.e. how it can help them 
get a job they'll like back home 
which can help them help their 
families in the long run. Some 
just don't have the discipline 


required to do homework and go to 
classes. 
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Northern Comparison 
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A number of people, including the 
school principals in Eskimo Point 
and Frobisher Bay, pointed out 
that Inuit students at school in 
larger northern centres such as 
Frobisher Bay, Yellowknife, Inu- 
vik, or Fort Smith, face many of 
the problems that Inuit students 
face in the south. These problems 
are connected with being far from 
home at a larger school in a 
strange, larger place where people 
behave differently; also with 
studying and not finishing school. 


former Adult Educa- 
Director for the 
Dick Smith, vice- 
principal in Eskimo Point, and 
Ralph Ritcey, among others, 
pointed out that Ottawa might be 
easier for Inuit students’ to 
adjust to than Yellowknife or 


Don McNeill, 
tion Program 
Baffin Region, 


Frobisher Bay because more ser- 
vices and personal attention for 
their education are available 


specifically for them here. Ottawa 
also has a smoother social climate 
and more (healthy) activities to 
offer students than Frobisher Bay, 
Yellowknife or Fort Smith. Parents 
appear to be more comfortable 
about the idea of their kids going 
to Ottawa for these reasons than 
one of the large northern educa- 
tion centres. 


Louis Bourgault, formerly with the 
Kativik School Board, in a study 
of northern Quebec students over a 
five-year period, pointed out that 
the drop-out rate among Inuit 
students in the South was far 
higher than it has been for south- 
ern students. Malcolm’ Farrow, 
principal of the Gordon Robertson 
Education Centre (GREC) in Fro- 
bisher Bay, said that there is a 
high drop-out rate there too, 
particularly among the _ students 
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PaNlosJd <ddParbaPNbe<FL CdcLYfC- 


who came in to school from the 
Baffin settlements, (about 70 out 
of 230 drop out each year). 


Three of the main reasons why 
Inuit students drop out of GREC 
also apply to the students in the 
South: 


1. There is often not an under- 
standing of what students are 
striving for from their fami- 
lies. Even though parents 
start by encouraging kids to 
go out to school, when they're 
home for Christmas they often 
discourage them from going 
back for the next term, feel- 
ing sometimes that is more 
important for the young person 
to help out at home than to 
complete his or her educa- 
tion. They often don't appre- 
ciate the time involved in 
completing a course. 


2. A number of kids can't cope 
with the structured situation 
of a larger school. The strict 
reality of times, assignments 
and marks can result in too 
much pressure. Sometimes when 
a student says he is homesick, 
it really means that he has 
too much Math homework or 
hasn't developed enough self- 
discipline to study. 


3. A question of motivation: kids 
need a certain attitude, a 
certain toughness to get 
through school. A lot of kids 
say’ “It's ‘too: hards,. 1’ im not 
prepared to try. I quit!" 


Nonetheless, he believes’ that 
further education is more promis- 
ing for Inuit in northern centres 
where they can speak their own 
language and practise their own 
culture. He mentioned that more 
are graduating now from Grade 12 
in Frobisher; mostly from "“alter- 
native" programs - 7 from the 
Clerical/Secretarial Program; /7 
from the Settlement Maintenance 
Program. Half of GREC's students 
are now enrolled in "alternative" 
programs. 


Illaszewicz, principal in 
Eskimo Point, pointed out’ that 
still very few Inuit go up to 
Grade 12. Some who go for training 
down South have finished their 
schooling after Grade 9; often 
after Grade 5 or 6. 


George 
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Kativik School Board _ personnel 
tend to be of the same opinion as 
Mr. Farrow. In 1978, they opened a 
residential school for Inuit to 
further their education near Mon- 
treal. They had to close this 
school six months after it open- 
ed. Although many of the things 
which contributed to the closing 
of this school, came out of poor 
planning, Kativik authorities 
still seem to think that living in 
the South adds too many difficul- 
ties for younger Inuit students; 
that adjustments to studying are 
difficult enough without adding 
adjustments to a new environment 
and culture, even for a_ short 
time. Since this school closed, 
Kativik has been setting up new 
educational programs in northern 
Quebec. 


The general problems for Inuit 
students whether they leave home 
for a larger northern settlement 
or a huge southern city are many. 
Everyone involved is constantly 
learning what sort of courses and 
what types of environment most 
helps students to finish school, 
then go on to jobs which are re- 
warding for them and useful in the 
North. 
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WORKING 
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bNLANANE ’LCESY dcAbNE ADE <5 
?Y*oC Senator 
Adams, 


bAc <C> Willie 


About 60 Inuit work in southern 
Canada for Inuit organizations 
which set up southern offices in 
the early 1970's to enable Inuit 
leaders to express their concerns 
to government officials face-to- 
face on a day-to-day basis. Ten 
others, at the most, work for a 
southern government agency involyv- 
ed with Inuit concerns, i.e. for 
DIAND or the CBC Northern Ser- 
vice. Their positions and salaries 
vary anywhere between the clerical 
and executive levels. Their ages 
vary anywhere between late teens 
and late forties; Inuit working in 
the South are not nearly as much 
of a "group" as students. 


Over half of the Inuit who work in 
the South (about 36 people right 
now) work in Ottawa. ITC has by 
far the largest Inuit staff in the 
South; usually about 15 people, 
who come from all over the North. 
DIAND's Social Development Divis- 
ion employs about six Inuit; two 
as counsellors for the Vocational 
Education and Training Section; 
the others mostly for Inuktitut 
magazine or translation services. 
“Tgalaag" usually has two Inuit 
reporter-trainees on staff. Peter 
Ittinuar, MP, has an office in 
Ottawa as does Senator Willie 
Adams. 


About 20 Inuit from northern Que- 
bec work in Montreal, Makivik 
Corporation employs six on-the-job 
trainees. Their executive spends 
about half of each year based in 
the South, the other half of each 
year based in Kujjuak (Fort Chi- 
mo). The Kativik School Board has 
about 6 Inuit employees, mostly 
former students. The Féderation 
des Co-opératives du Nouveau Qué- 
bec and the CBC Northern Service 
also employ a few Inuit in Mon- 
treal. A few Inuit work in other 
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cities (but not enough to form a 
"group" Me 


A few Inuit have lived in the 
South for over twenty years, a 
good number for about five years, 
many for a few months. Working 
people all come voluntarily i.e 
because they want to work for the 
Inuit organizations which have 
offices in the South. The turnover 
of Inuit staff in southern offices 
is quite high; new people start 
and others finish at least every 
six months. Each person has their 
own reason for leaving. 


Although a number of people get 
homesick and return to their home 
communities on vacation more than 
Once a year, very few actually 
leave their jobs permanently for 
the sole reason that they are 
unhappy with life in the South. 
Only two people out of the thirty- 
two who terminated employment with 
ITC head office in Ottawa over the 
past few years gave difficulties 
in coping with life in the South 
as a main reason for leaving. Most 
people (around eight) left because 
relatives in the North were ill 
and needed their help, two left 
because of personal problems, a 
few lost interest in their jobs, a 
few just preferred to live in the 
North and a few more were fired. 


Most of the people who spoke to me 
about general problems of Inuit in 
the South were employed at that 
time by an Inuit organization in 
the North or South or by DIAND. 
The average time spent in the 
South (by these Inuit) was nine 
years; the average time spent in 
the North (by these non-Inuit) was 
eleven years. (To find these 
"averages" the number of years 
here or there were added up then 
divided by the number of people 
involved. ) 


The problems and solutions which 
they spoke of in common were about 
culture differences or "culture 
shock"; the feeling of being lost, 
confused or excited (like a "fish 
out of water). “Culture shock’ is 
experienced by everyone who leaves 
their close friends and_ their 
families, their old jobs, their 
homes and everything they're used 
to, to enter a new and often dis- 
tant world full of new people, new 
scenery and new ways of doing 
things. Quallunaat going North 
experience it too, for example. 
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Inuit Non-Inuit 
General Problems AoA braS 
bP Te PPNS 
(31) (19) 


Average 9 Yrs. Average 11 Yrs 
In South in North or 
Cle 9edGJo boo Working with 
Be eC Inuit in South 
Clo li AGS AsoGT 
Peoc Ao 
AbadAsbiibof boat 
oa bo. 


The numbers following aren't statistics, they are the approximate 
number of times people mentioned the most common difficulties or 
solutions: 


LdA enh aootr SCP OAc PCE ot ol O° dbPVebeCEe <> be. 
ao <h<C- lr le sc. 


Individual] 
Ao D<Jo-_I© 


Homesickness (for relatives, 9 
the open land, hunting) 
WMarol® Io Lleol Aco, Gerdic- 


aba ee 


Wives, boredom 
ec of, APotse 


Social 
Aor Lots* 


No sense of community 
You're on your own 
gab eetaed>, Asli Jeo | 


Impersonality, formality 12 
ActOboetoen” 4, breriusobi cs 


Discomfort with cultural 
differences - knowing they 

exist or not knowing what 

the rules are 

PbPPTSNbo Acde <A otlo beAL- 
Yolo5s bohAdoe Leff dbl 


Time - schedules, routine 6 
punctuality, etc. 
Lef'<dbo'le APU, CAL Aa Wr ii<ie 


beoo‘lo 


English comprehension, 
ease of communication 
boa lNidbotto AcodPo 


More access to alcohol 
and drugs 
WMAaio To Al <is* <tHE a I5 
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Non-Inuit 
boa % 


Physical 
BLP Sh sict 5 


Financial - handling new 
Expenses 
Pale oo = 4Peilde do 3 


Discomfort with the 

environment itself - 

j.e. confusion, 

claustrophobia with density, 

size, speed, crowds, noise. 

Just not feeling at home 
Actfal b> sefecla dupes CALE 
DbtbDc, bof GabDN, PADAaA cA- 
bo nso, <Totss, Acl doles “i Gr- 
Leet scdey | sal: 


Transportation access to L7 
services, people; logistics 

of access 

PGI. deO Von als, <DAcho hb 


>f\> 


Housing - finding a good ig 
place to live | 
AsbnCPoe® = acrasl AaslOAdSeCl « 


Discomfort with weather 7 
Act c2> rc b oAc'L 


What Helps 
Pe Abs b 


Taking initiatives, 
applying yourself 
bP iGco Al oo? 


Other Inuit who know the 
city and the experience 
Ask Seer bbPLE Ce sal -Chs 


Inuit House and Inuit 
Drop-in Centres 
Aohe Aol Sc Akitls 


Professional resource people 
(including employers) 
bDBLAS AbYGAANE PdIDAcAS 


Personal/social involvement i 
genera] 
AobNC<edo™® FoChbCfos 5 P-+bN5J 


Knowing what you're here for 3 
(goal) 


berLJASs ChaeJNbELAG fal 


Other places where Inuit 
socialize 
WIT>5 bNAGSDS AvoX 


GENERAL 
DISCUSSION 
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bN OF Po DAa A 
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Loneliness, /solation 
Lace eames 
pobliols Ta? 
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Loneliness, isolation and _ home- 
Sickness are common difficulties 
felt at first by anyone who moves 
far away from home. (Moreover, 
more than a fair number of people 
living ana city: Find 1c, ditficule 
to make friends there). 


For Inuit coming from small commu- 
nities, these feelings can easily 
run deeper than for others. As 
many people pointed out, back 
home, families are generally larg- 
er and closer than they are in the 
South. Also, just about everyone 
in each northern community knows 


. Crane ane 
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Wives’ Problems 


oc INSAS 
dbbrebanirs 


everyone else. You can just walk a 
few steps and be at a friend's or 
relative's home. You can walk into 
just about anyone's home at any 
time and feel welcome. 


Leaving this home environment to 


go South, families and dear 
friends become too far away, even 
too far away to phone’ because 


Cal lis, to: the: Northe cost a lot. of 
money.- Going home to visit more 
than once a year is usually out of 
the question because travel costs 
are so high. The further you get 
from home, the more isolated and 
detached you can get, as you have 
less and less access to home due 
to distance and cost. You are no 
longer with the people you know, 
and it can be difficult to develop 
new friendships. 


Quite a few people, some of them 
concerned husbands, mentioned that 
problems of loneliness and isola- 
tion are by far the hardest for 
the few wives of the working peo- 
ple who come South, especially for 
wives of men who travel often on 
the job, and for wives who aren't 
fluent in English. While their 
husbands are busy with people and 
business during the day, wives are 
often alone in their homes, not 
knowing anyone to visit. Several 
people commented that as there is 
much less work for Inuit women to 
do at home in the South than in 
the North because of automatic 
dishwashers, Supermarkets, etc., 
wives get very bored as well as 
lonely and isolated. These same 
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/mpersonality, Formality, 
“No sense of Community” 
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problems are faced by wives of 
government people who live’ in 
another country. Wives are on 
their own much more than anyone 
else; to find a hobby such as 
craft work; to find a job if they 
have enough skills; find a course 
they would like if they have no 
children to take care of; or to 
seek out other wives in the same 
situation. 


In the cities, most people are not 
just strangers to Inuit; they are 
Strangers to each other. Cities 
are far too big to know everyone 
in them. In fact, most city people 
don't know their neighbours and 
can't just go next door if they 
need something. 


Friends and relatives can live far 
across the city from each other, 
behind locked doors which protect 
their homes from the high risk of 
robbery. They must telephone each 
other before going to visit. It's 
a good idea to find out if someone 
will be home first rather than 
go a long distance to visit an 
empty house. 


Inuit often find city life to be 
ordered and subdued; on_ the 
streets, people walk quickly and 
don't often smile at each other. 
As they have been brought up not 
to talk to strangers, there's an 
impersonality and a_ formality 
about most city people. City 
people who are not’ personally 
acquainted usually relate to each 
other strictly for business; to 
get or give information, to get or 
give a service, to sell something, 
or buy something, find something 
or fix something. They don't just 
go up to anyone on the street and 
strike up a conversation. There is 
no general feeling of friendliness 
or togetherness. In the city you 
read the birth and death column in 
the newspaper; people are being 
born or dying every day who you 
don't know. There's no feeling for 
what's going on with everyone. In 
a small place, each birth, death 
or accident affects everyone. Not 
so in a city - a large place full 
of strangers. Inuit find no sense 
of community among city people as 


a whole; this can be found only 
inside the smaller’ political, 
religious, social, interested, 
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Discomfort with the 
Cultural Environment 


SA het 
exel toil! ie 
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groups among members. 


Each person is much more on his 
Own IN) ado City, stheane ne: cis. WN wa 
small community, particularly in a 
large city like Montreal. If 
you're driving along the street in 
a car and get a flat tire, people 
may not help automatically. If you 
have a personal problem, support 
or assistance is harder to find 
unless you have close friends or 
relatives in town or know how to 
reach a recommended professional. 
You always have to ask in a city; 
for directions, for services, for 
any sort of assistance. You have 
to ask politely and cheerfully - 
in a way which won't impose on 
anyone. Some Inuit like the free- 
dom of being able to do what they 
want in a city without everyone 
knowing about it, and not having 
to be polite or pay attention to 
every person they see; they like 
the privacy of city life. 


Some feel uncomfortable mixing 
with non-Inuit at first. Because 
they aren't sure exactly how the 
others expect them to behave, they 
can be shy of doing or saying 
wrong things and not fitting in. 
Mis LS deditiicult situatyon for 
any sensitive person in a_ new 
environment. Outside of the gener- 
al differences which people are 
mentioning here, it is difficult 
to find out what sort of behaviour 
is commonly accepted in another 
society unless you read books on 
cultural anthropology or ask the 
people you know fairly well a lot 
of questions. In a city, there are 
so many "cultural" groups’ that 
there really is not one "appro- 
DiGhate: (On correct. sist Viles wot: 
behaviour. A modern answer to this 
difficulty for anyone is - just to 
be yourself and forget about what 
anyone else might think or say 
about you; just be prepared to 
explain yourself if you hurt or 
insult anyone without meaning to. 
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Times, Schedules, Routine 2.5 sate Axsfdc, dcCD>* AoA In a city, even at offices of 
7 bP bNT TS dcATo, aly’PlS BsPs- Inuit organizations, from Monday 
PPICT [| -—f<Iboe? F DAatS Aba Azo Ad J>* 9-F Bc- to Friday work starts around nine 
tS i & PorhiC< 2 AbSe® \bebre, AE= in the mornin breaks for about 

a ° ee 4 ce 
-AL\Aacs aAva obAb<Do 5-[ PodS. PURs—- an hour and a half at Junch and 
105 Asbo AF NAT sd<I5c0 DbbSPF<d- ends at around five in the even- 


G0P°. SePTdis ANC He. Cr" ing. When people are late or 
Alcohol, Drugs Aco<D® B<fadk<do AcodCrS ASN- absent too often, they are warn- 
ii [Sh een CE AMPoP> bese doCnCh sc <SNC- ed. If they don't change this 
y= Ss SJ a _ 


Paoso wal of. ATGYNS <HS ATSG- habit, eventually they will be 
“UG a PiiPsGolu! fede Nel orGd—= fired. If they miss too. many 
GIG As AfdAbIAahcl®. ofA classes, they will either fail, be 
Ac¥*© oNAhPPsn® Prdo LDbaPXf- punished or be sent home. Buses 
3D, bsac)§ Aofdodofo PCPEDSb- run only at certain times, movies 
<je) Jaclx>* Grrl <Wdolés®.,) and ‘concerts start at “certain 
CPT PMNefe P>cePLeATdofS Aco- times. Some restaurants serve 
J5) Parl Cieel”, Cilesc* CdaSh= meals “only at certain times. As 
ae Aco Cdfacda)d PH PUS LefId- there would be too many people in 
CVbe. Ben Neteals<Te CEOMb. ascity to wait, tor, exceptions are 
AcLJafL&is. dLsCh <bbrob-T- hardly ever made to time sched- 
co se blDbPIJSads bSa.0. ules. Either you arrive on time or 
you miss the bus, you miss the 
chance to have lunch or you miss 
part of a movie or concert. This 
bothers some Inuit who aren't used 
to it. It also bothers some city 
people who should be used to it. 


Aok Sev oS B%ScbN>S APdsA <'l- A few people mentioned that the 
bats <DAcbo<! Abe <eNneTLe d= fact that 1b 1s.mucn easier toeouy 
bPYePPCh<o5 <ric°. PtIbeCde= alicoholic drinks or drugs, yn the 
cP¥TLS acdoDAa PbbNT SoS Af <dsa0 South can make other’ problems 
JU>DbCo <b> cDPPCHa<dL'L boac worse. I don't think anyone spoke 
bese AUETSCRANSLEL ATs WUeeD- of alcohol or drug .abuse as a 
Dos, problem only in cities or as a 
problem by itself. 
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Cost of Living, 
New Expenses 
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The difficulty which people talked 
about most often has to do with 
differences in the cost of living. 
Because there is no hunting and 
fishing in the cities and because 


people (Inuit included) don't 
generally share as much or as 
often as they do up north, Inuit 


discover a wealth of new expenses 
down here. Each person or family 
has to buy their own food, their 
own clothing and all sorts of 
other things. Also, as housing 
generally isn't subsidized, rent 
costs quite a bit more. Sometimes, 
you also have to pay separately 
for the oil, electricity and water 
which you use in your house. 


People who have tried find that it 
is much too expensive to transport 
furniture and equipment to the 
South, then transport it all back 
when it's time to go home. You 
have to leave or sell most of the 
things you own in the North, buy 
new things in the South, then 
leave or sell most of them again 
when you move back home. These 
rounds of buying and selling are 
time-consuming and expensive. 


Then there are a lot of extra 
little things to spend money on in 
the cities; eg. eating out at 
restaurants and doing other things 
outside of your home like seeing 
movies or going to concerts. There 
are more interesting clothes, 
household furnishings, and records 
to buy and more interesting things 
to do which cost money than there 
is in the North. There are also a 
number of things that you need in 
the city that you didn't need 
before - like a car, cool summer 
clothing or equipment for new 
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sports. Many southerners "budget"; 
they sit down every so often and 
figure out (mathematically) how 
much money they make and how much 
of their salary they have to spend 
on necessities like rent and food, 
then how much they have left over 
to do what they want with. Budget- 
ing can be hard to get used to, 
but most people advise it. 


It is much easier to get into debt 
in the cities - very quickly; 
starting with a few large expenses 
like furniture and a car and just 
never catching up with the bills. 
You can buy on credit much more 
easily in the South - but credit 
(eg. installment plans or charge 
cards) means a lot more’ than 
flashing a plastic card in a large 
store. When you buy something on 
credit you don't pay all at once, 
you pay a bit each month until the 
amount of the bill is paid. Salary 
advances work the same way; when 
you get an advance it seems like 
extra money, but it's not. The 
"advance" is taken bit by bit off 
your next few pay cheques. 


Just about everything in cities 
costs money, even activities like 
Sports or dances, and transporta- 
tion. Hardly anyone likes to lend 
money and hardly anyone likes 
having people who are "broke" stay 
at their place. In northern com- 
munities just about everything - 
food, clothing, tools, cigarettes, 
medicine, is in one place, or 
within walking distance. In the 
cities, because there are so many 
shoppers and so much merchandise, 
there are many separate places to 
buy many different things. Some 
people prefer to buy in large 
"Supermarkets" and in shopping 
centres where up to fifty stores 
and services such as banks are all 
under one roof, rather than in 
small, individual stores. Super- 
markets and shopping centres can 
offer lower prices, but they tend 
to be very crowded, noisy and 
rushed. 


Stores or shopping centres are 
often farther than a walk away 
from home; home can be more than a 
walk away from work. Transporta- 
tion is another major annoyance 
for many northerners who have to 
learn different ways to get from 
place to place. Many just stay in 
One place most of the time at 
first; not going out because they 
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don't know where to go or how to 
get there. Traffic and traffic 
laws are also very confusing at 
first. The cheapest form of trans- 
portation is the bus which costs 
60 cents a ride. It can take a 
while to get used to the bus 
system. In time, you find out how 
buses work and you learn direc- 
tions to the areas of the city you 
must go to often. Gradually you 
find landmarks to guide you. You 
can always ask bus drivers or 
policemen how to find the place 
you want if you think you're 
lost. It WSmpart. of eneir sop. co 
help in a friendly way. No one 
living in a city ever knows the 
whole city - just a few areas. 


A few Inuit, particularly people 
with children, are concerned about 
losing some of their language and 
culture while they live in the 
South for a few years. Although 
Inuit down here work partly in 
Inuktitut, some technical words 
(for example hunting) aren't used 
- because such things aren't 
around to talk about. 
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Some Inuit adapt quite easily to 
all these differences and get to 
like city life, others don't. Some 
still have the personal feeling 
that it just isn't their environ- 
ment even when they know how to 
get around. 


A number of people agree that all 
the differences discussed between 
the North and the South can be 
difficult to get used to, but are 
not serious problems in them- 
selves. According to some people 
who have been through the adjust- 
ments and have seen many others 
come and go, most of the things 
people Statue having serious 
problems with come from within. It 
is personal problems and indivi- 
dual ways of dealing with these 
problems that start to affect 
work, people you associate with, 
the way you look at everything and 
everyone around you no matter who 
Or where you are. 


When people know exactly what 
they've come South for, and are 
happy with their job or _ their 
course, they can cope more easily 
with everything else in the city 
itself, letting new things grad- 
Ually Shr Santo place. This 
includes interest in what you've 
come South to do, really wanting 
to do it and applying yourself to 
it. A person's attitude is one of 
the most important things. It also 
includes accepting the new envir- 
onment while you're part of it, 
then looking among the city's many 
options for things and people that 
interest you. 


Other people are considered to be 
another key; finding people who 
you have things in common with, 
whether they are Inuit who have 
lived in the South for a while or 
non-Inuit; whether they are people 
at work or school or people you 
see afterwards. It also helps very 
much to speak and_ understand 
English well; without English 
everything else is much more dif- 
ficult. 


Inuit House, the drop-in centre 
set up by DIAND, helps some peo- 
ple. It is a very comfortable 
house which often has a freezer 
full of country food. Inuit work- 
ing in Ottawa also visit each 
other and visit people they work 
with. Reverend Briggs, Ottawa's 
native chaplain, who lived in the 
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North for about half of his life, 
tries to help northern newcomers 
feel at home here. Ottawa staff of 
ITC, DIAND and other Inuit organi- 
zations are also thought to be 
helpful people who are easy to 
talk to. ITC's Personnel Commit- 
tee, which meets at the ITC office 
on Thursdays at lunch time, was 
set up specifically to answer 
newcomers' questions and help in 
whatever way they can. They have 
put together a directory of names, 
phone numbers and addresses of all 
the Inuit and people associated 
with the North in Ottawa, which 
includes the phone numbers” of 
Inuit students who will babysit 
after school. Any Inuit living in 
Ottawa are welcome to come to 
their meetings. Roger Briggs and 
ITC staff members not on the com- 
mittee also come when they can. 


Aside from Inuit organizations and 
government offices which work with 
Inuit, there are no special help- 
ing resources or facilities for 
Inuit in cities other than Otta- 
wae There are Native Friendship 
Centres in most cities which Inuit 
have not yet made much use of. 
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Main Entrance/Entrée principale 


About 400 Inuit come to hospital 
in southern Canada each year, 
staying for a week to three weeks 
at a time on the average. Patients 
from the western and central 
Arctic go to hospitals in Edmon- 
ton; usually to the university of 
Alberta Hospital, the Charles 
Camsell Hospital or the Royal 
Alexander Hospital. Patients from 
the Keewatin go to the Churchill 
Health Centre in Churchill, Mani- 
toba or to the Health Sciences 
Centre in Winnipeg. Patients from 
northern Quebec, and some _ from 
Baffin go to Moose’ Factory, 
Ontario. Some are sent’ further 
south in Ontario - mostly to the 
Kingston General Hospital in 
Kingston for specialized care. 
Most patients from Baffin go to 
hospitals in Montreal, mostly to 
the Montreal General Hospital, 
Royal Victoria Hospital and the 
Montreal Children's Hospital. 


Patients referred from NWT settle- 
ments for medical care in_ the 
South always receive some care in 
the hospital or clinic in Yellow- 
knife, Inuvik, Churchill (Manito- 
ba) or Frobisher Bay, where 
Medical Services has zone offices, 
before they are taken to a south- 
ern Canadian city for specialized 
treatment. 


Medivac transportation and 
accommodation (be it in a 
hospital, motel or boarding home 
both in the Zone Office, community 
or the southern Canadian city) is 
arranged for each patient. 


So, when an Inuk leaves home, 
feeling sick and miserable, all 
the complicated arrangements about 
where he will stay and how he will 
get there have already been made. 
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Patients who are too sick to trav- 
el by themselves are escorted to 
all stops along the way to the 
hospital by nurses or doctors. 
Other escorts can be provided to 
accompany patients who aren't that 
sick. 


Inuit patients who travel’ from 
Frobisher Bay to Montreal are giv- 
en a written explanation about 
their trip in Inuktitut and Eng- 
lish before they get on_ the 
plane. Patients travelling from 
other places in the North do not 
get anything in writing. They are 
told where they are going, how 
they will get there, and what to 
do by the Medical Services driver 
who takes them to the airport, by 
the northern government’ trans- 
portation coordinator, or by the 
doctor, nurse or other escort who 
travels with them. 


When they arrive in the South, 
patients are met by an ambulance 
or another Medical Services driv- 
er. Escorts and/or interpreters 
accompany them to the hospital or 
clinic. Patients who have to wait 
to get into the hospital are pro- 
vided with boarding homes. Special 
foster homes are made available 
for children. Whenever an Inuk 
patient in the South has to travel 
to and from boarding homes and 
hospital or clincs, an escort or 
interpreter can take him. 


Reading material in Inuktitut is 
available in some hospitals. In 
Montreal, Inuit patients are given 
an eight page booklet - "Phrases 
in English and Inuktitut = = to 
help them communicate in_ the 
hospital. Both the Northwest Ter- 
ritories Department of Health and 
the Medical Services Branch or the 
federal Department of Health and 
Welfare try to provide’ inter- 
preter/translators for Inuit’ in 
the hospitals. 


In Montreal, the Montreal Native 
Friendship Centre tries to get in 
touch with Inuit patients and to 
help them out when required. So- 
cial workers are also available to 
help in both the Montreal General 
and the Montreal Children's Hospi- 
tal. There is a patient referral 
unit in the Quebec region for 
Inuit patients and their relatives 
in the North. This twenty-four 
hour service ensures that’ the 
hospital regularly passes on news 
of the patient's condition to his 
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relatives through the nurse in the 
patient's home community. 


Relatives and patients can also 
phone each other, but they have to 
pay the telephone bills’ them- 
selves. Medically recommended 
visits by relatives to Inuit in 
southern hospitals may be arranged 
through the NWT Department’ of 
Social Services. Also, doctors and 
nurses from southern hospitals can 
be brought up north in special 
circumstances; for example, to 
instruct parents from the South if 
the nurse in their home community 
does not know how. 


Hospital bills are covered by 
provincial or territorial health 
insurance, depending on where the 
patient comes from. Medical bills 
- that is bills for medicine and 
other health care aids are taken 
care of in the same way. 


The quality and exact nature of 
services varies from hospital to 
hospital and city to city. 


Factory Hospital, in 
held a meeting 
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this year inviting representatives 
of people from the communities 
which use this hospital to find 
out how their services were looked 
upon and how they could be improv- 
ed. Nine Inuit representatives 
were present. They expressed 
several concerns about Inuit 
patients going south: 


@ Escorts are not able to 
communicate with patients in 
Inuktitut and therefore do not 
understand their needs. It was 
suggested that interpreters go 
along. Lunches, toilet = and 
waiting room facilities en 
route are also often not 
adequate for people who are 
Tie 


@ Inuk interpreters often speak 
a different dialect from that 
of the patient. It was 
requested that consideration 
be given to bringing down 
short-term interpreters from 


the settlements. Another 
recognized problem was the 
lack of experience in 


interpreting medical terms for 
parts of the body and _ so 
forth. 


@ Misunderstandings between 
patients may occur when they 
do not speak a common lan- 
guage.- The request for atten- 
tion to be given to separate 
rooming of such patients where 
possible, that is those who 
Speak Inuktitut only not be 
with those who speak Cree 
only. 


According to the five government 
health authorities and the ten or 
so other people who wrote or spoke 
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to me about patients’ problems, 
most of the general "problems" 
with life in the South coming from 
the change in environment are 
experienced by Inuit patients, but 
patients come to the South invol- 
untarily and in pain. Often they 
are older people who cannot speak 
or understand English. Not knowing 
the main language of the city 
(English or French) adds to their 
loneliness, isolation and general 
discomfort in hospital or in the 
convalescent boarding and foster 
homes. The change to a hospital 
diet is particularly unpleasant 
for Inuit patients. Also, some 
don't have enough cash to buy 
things they need every day such as 
cigarettes and toothpaste. 


All patients in hospital are quite 
helpless. Often they can't even 
feed themselves or wash them- 
selves. Large city hospitals have 
all kinds of rules and regulations 
to keep the hospital running 
smoothly and to protect patients. 
Patients often aren't allowed to 
walk about the hospital by them- 
selves. Sometimes they aren't 
permitted to smoke cigarettes in 
their rooms; only in a small room 
on each floor which has been set 
up for that purpose. Telephone 
calls home usually have to be paid 
for by the patients themselves. 
Meals are served only at specific 
times. Televison sets and other 
special services have to be re- 
quested and paid for. To call a 
nurse, there is usually a little 
button to push on the side of the 
patient's bed. Often the nurses 
don't come right away because they 
are busy. 
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only practical things 
Inuit patients 
now are more visitors who can 
speak Inuktitut and more calls 
from home. If anyone you know is 
going to be in a southern hospital 
for a long time, packages from 
home - of food, reading materials 
in Inuktitut, and other things to 
keep them busy, would be welcome. 


It is essential to remember that 
Inuit are sent to southern hospi- 
tals because, despite all the 
discomforts, the actual medical 
care is far better in the South. 
City hospitals have far more doc- 
tors, nurses, equipment, hospital 
beds, and medicine than northern 
nursing stations or hospitals. 
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